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ALTHOUGH THE LINGUISTS, PSYCHOLOGISTS, AND TEACHERS WHO 
HAVE STRESSED THE HABITUAL ASPECTS OF LANGUAGE HAVE MADE MANY 
USEFUL CONTRIBUTIONS TO LINGUISTIC RESEARCH AMD LANGUAGE 
TEACHING, THERE STILL REMAIN SOME BASIC PROBLEMS. WITH THE 
PSYCHOLOGIST, PEDAGOGUE, SOCIOLOGIST, AND ANTHROPOLOGIST, THE 
LINGUIST MUST ATTACK THE GROUP OF PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE MOTIVATIONAL AND PERSONALITY VARIABLES IN SECOND LANGUAGE 
LEARNING. MORE AMENABLE TO INVESTIGATION BY LINGUISTS ARE THE 
PROBLEMS RELATED TO LANGUAGE DESCRIPTION AND CONTRAST. RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS IN GRAMMATICAL THEORY HAVE THE POTENTIAL OF 
CLARIFYING BOTH THE DEEP AND SURFACE STRUCTURES OF LANGUAGE, 
BUT, TO DATE, THERE IS ONLY A VAGUE AWARENESS OF HOW TO 
INCORPORATE BOTH ELEMENTS EFFECTIVELY IN COURSE MATERIALS. AN 
UNDERSTANDING OF LANGUAGE PRODUCTIVITY AND COMPETENCE MIGHT 
GIVE INSIGHT INTO WHAT ACTUALLY IS INVOLVED IN ANALOGY, 
GENERALIZATION, AND NUCLEATION. PERHAPS TRANSFORMATIONAL 
GRAMMAR MIGHT FROVIDE THE ANSWER TO A FRESH AFFROACH IN THE 
GRADATION AND PRODUCTIVITY OF MATERIALS DESIGNED TO TEACH 
LANGUAGE LEARNERS TO HAVE A NATIVE-LIKE CONTROL OF THE 
STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS OF THE TARGET LANGUAGE. THIS ARTICLE 
APPEARED IN "LANGUAGE LEARNING," VOLUME 17, NUMBERS 1-2, JULY 
1967, PAGES 21-26. (AB) 
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SOME CURRENT PROBLEMS IN SECOND-LANGUAGE TEACHING 

Ronald Wardhaugh 
University of Michigan 
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Teaching: A Scientific Approach , 2 Robert Lado concludes the fourth 
chapter, entitled "A Modern Theory of Lanpage Learning," with a 
presentation of certain extremely behavioristic laws of language 
learning which, he claims, "although based on experience and in- 
ferences from learning research, are nevertheless entirely hypo- 
thetical."^ The act ual presentation of the laws and the theory said 
to underlie the laws, however, would indicate that Lado considers | 
them to be fairly well validated in general principle if not in com- 
plete detail. , _ , . 

It is not really surprising that such an orientation can be found 

among many linguists and language teachers. Statements that lan- 
guages are systematic, that meaning is conveyed through structure, 
and that although language systems differ from each other yet they 
may be described by following a certain set of procedures which 
make use of one or another set of analytical techniques have been 
made frequently by linguists . That these statements have been made 
during a period of time in which psychologists were concerned with 
stimulus- response and reinforcement theories was also a happy co- 
incidence. Furthermore, when the revolution in technology pro- 
duced the electronic gadgetry we have come to know, if not always 
to have, or even to use skillfully if we do have it, still a further im- 
petus was given to teaching second languages as habit systems. 

In all of this activity there has been a tendency to overlook two 
important facts about language. The first is that although certain 
structural and lexical characteristics of language use may be me- 
chanical and important for that reason, those which are voluntary 
create many interesting linguistic and pedagogic problems which 
remain largely unsolved. The second is that while habit formation 
theory has been formulated from observations of either certain 
characteristics of the behavior of pigeons, rats and other non- 
humans or certain aspects of the non-linguistic behavior of humans, 
language is essentially a human possession, possibly differing in 
kind rather than in degree from any other type of animal or human 
behavior. In a recent review of Lado’s book, Sol Saporta has com- 
mented as follows on the notions that he perceives to be behind the 
’linguistic method": "These notions do not follow directly from any 
theory of linguistic structure and probably not from any but the most 
superficial learning theory." 4 Superficial is certainly not too strong 



^Robert Lado, Language Teaching: A Scientific Approach (New York: McGraw-Hill, 



Inc., 1964). 

ilbid., p. 44. 

^Sol Saporta, Review of Robert Lado, Language 
guage, 41 (1965), p* 548. 
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I a word to describe many of the explanations and theorizings in the 
I psychological literature on the subject of language learning, par- 
f ticularly if we remember that language is a unique activity and 

| uniquely human. ...... 

| The foregoing comments should not be taken as a denial that 

I many useful contributions to linguistic research and language teach- 
I ing have been made by those linguists, psychologists, and teachers 
I who have stressed the habitual aspects of language function. The 

I contributions have been both many and useful and there now exist 

I some very valuable contrastive studies of phonology and syntax, 

| clear statements concerning the similarities and differences be- 
I tween speech and writing, well thought-out attempts at gradation of 
$ learning experiences, and courses which emphasize teaching the 

f language in question rather than teaching about that language. At 

I the ’same time we must not forget that although many good intro- 
| ductory courses have been produced, some basic problems still re- 
| mam. 

f There is, for example, a group of problems associated with 

I motivational and personality variables in second-language learning, 
1 problems which need linguistic attention, but which more than that 

f need the attention of psychologists and pedagogues, and perhaps of 

| sociologists and anthropologists. A growing body of evidence points 
I to the fact that student motivation is essential to almost any learn- 
I ing task and that drill may be quite ineffective unless it is perceived 

| to have some almost immediate practical benefit. Except in the 

I very early stages of second-language learning the amount of drill 

! required by some teaching techniques and the amount of skill ac- 

I quired are often perceived by students to be almost totally unrelated. 

I However, motivation in second- language learning encompasses many 

I other factors too: the purpose of the learning; the particular dialect 

| of the language involved; and the total social and academic climate 

I of the learning experience. Personality variables are closely re- 

l lated to motivational ones : degree of inhibition; possible feelings of 

I inadequacy, rivalry or threat; anomie; preferred sense use in leam- 

| ing, for example visual rather than auditory; and many other vari- 

| ables related to sociocultural factors in the make-up of individual 

l students. 

I An equally important group of problems and one much more 

j amenable than the first group to investigation by linguists is that 

I which centers on the problems associated with language description 

and language contrast. Most contrastive analyses, for example, are 
j designed to reveal different surface contrasts between the first lan- 
| guage and the second language and most methodology is designed to 
drill the correct surface representations of the second language. 
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Analyses and drills focus in turn on phonology, grammar and lexi- 
con, and the goal throughout is that the learning will be open-ended, 
so that there will be generalization, or, in Pike’s terms, "nuclea- 
tion." 5 However, the highly structured materials of many current 
courses deliberately leave little or no scope for creativity in the 
early stages and are often quite inexplicit in the later stages as to 
the extent to which analogy and generalization offer appropriate 
means for productivity. The terms analogy and generalization them- 
selves are ill-defined and cloud rather than clarify the issues which 
are involved. 

Recent developments in grammatical theory seem to promise 
some help in coming to a better understanding of such notions as 
contrast between languages and productivity. These developments 
have clarified the distinction between the deep and surface struc- 
tures of sentences so that it should now be possible to add a signifi- 
cant new dimension to contrastive analyses. Likewise, the idea of 
productivity can be clearly related to a theory of language which 
maintains that a grammar is a finite set of rules which can be used 
to produce an infinite set of sentences. Moreover, the set of rules 
for any language has certain properties in common with the set of 
rules for any other language so that there are important linguistic 
universals among all languages. More and more persons concerned 
with second-language teaching are now seeking for opportunities to 
make use of these developments and insights in their work. 

Certain basic changes appear to be necessary in making con- 
trastive analyses so that such studies no longer refer entirely to 
surface contrasts. In order to understand a sentence in any lan- 
guage a listener must not only recognize the surface character- 
istics of that sentence but he must also assign that sentence a deep 
structure. In other words until a listener to a second language is 
aware of the deep elements and relationships of an utterance in the 
second language, he cannot fully comprehend it. It is apparent tha.t 
surface similarities of sentences often conceal deep differences, as 
in an interesting book and a falling book or a spring sale and a fire 
sale. If asked to do so, a native speaker of English can detect am- 
biguities in a spring sale and a fire sale and this ability testifies to 
the fact that the utterances are capable of more than a single deep 
reading each; however, an analysis concerned entirely with surface 
representations will not explain the ambiguities and, therefore, 
cannot hope to explain the native speaker's reaction, when pressed, 
that these are indeed ambiguous utterances . 

Contrastive studies which deal with both deep structures and 



5k. L. Pike, "Nucleation,” The Modern Language journal, 44 (I960), pp. 291-5. 
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surface representations may result in courses which show a sig- 
nificant advance in the gradation of materials, even though at the 
moment ther" exist only fragmentary proposals as to how this might 
be done = 6 is to be hoped, that such materials will also relate pat- 
terns in such a way that deep relationships will be established in the 
learners for patterns which would otherwise be left unrelated and 
that accidental surface correspondences will be treated separately 
and apart from each other so as to avoid unnecessary confusion and 
the possibility of serious error. 

Perhaps too, deep analyses of languages will show significant 
similarities among languages. Some recent work suggests that this 
might be the case. 7 For example, Bach has attempted to show simi- 
larities in the embedded relative clauses, or "de- sentential modi- 
fiers," of English, German, Japanese and Swahili. He says: ’Vari- 
ous unrelated and related languages seem to exhibit the same com- 
ponent transformations. The differences appear in the particular 
selections made, in the obligatory or optional character of the 
transformations and in further special rules. . . ." 8 A note of cau- 
tion is sounded by Fillmore in a discussion of the possibility of go- 
ing from one language to another by attempting to find equivalent 
deep structures. He concludes an article devoted to this problem by 
noting that "deep-seated systematic differences abound. " 9 If such is 
the case, the search for grammatical equivalences of this kind may 
have to be abandoned in favor of some kind of paraphrase equiva- 
lence. 

Recent insights into the nature of language may also be useful 
in coming to an understanding of what exactly is involved ‘n analogy, 
generalization and nucleation, that is the general problems of pro- 
ductivity and competence. Whenever a student of a second language 
creates an utterance in the second language he reveals something 
about his competence (or his lack of competence). The same is true 
whenever he is required to respond to a novel utterance. Unfortun- 
ately, however, it is difficult after the very early stages of learning 
to decide exactly which utterances are novel 10 and to distinguish 



<>W.O. Dingwall, "Transformational Generative Grammar and Contrastive Analysis,” Lan- 
guage Learning, 14 (1964), pp. 147-60. 

?Emmon Bach, "On Some Recurrent Types of Transformations,” Report of the Sixteenth 
Round Table Meeting on Linguistics and Language Studies, C. W. Kreidler, editor (Washington, 
D. C.: Georgetown University Press, 1965), pp. 3-18. 

8/6 id., p. 17, 

9c. J. Fillmore, "On the Notion 'Equivalent Sentence Structure’,” POLA Report fill 
(Columbus: The Ohio State University, 1965), p. 128. 

l^However, just as in first-language teaching, it seems best to assume that every utf 
terance is a novel utterance almost right from the beginning of the language learning process. 
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actual competence, the covert ability, from performance, the overt 
behavior. Again though there is some indication that it may be pos- 
sible to begin to estimate students T competence, that is their intuitive 
grasp of the language, through testing procedures which make use of 
ambiguities, nonsense elements and devianr.ies nf irnHnuc t<- 

is obvious that for one to be an accomplished speaker of a second 
lanpage he must have acquired the same skills and abilities as a 
native speaker of that language. Therefore, like the native speaker 
he should be able to make linguistic judgments as veil as be phon- 
ologically accurate. Teaching which makes use of the insights 
gained from study of deep structures may well result in students 
acquirmg both phonological accuracy and the other abilities which 
characterize native-like grammatical control and competency. 

Whether or not actual teaching materials should be ordered ac- 
cording to the ordering principles derived from a transformational 
grammar is still problematic. Likewise, still problematic is wheth- 
er or not students of a second language should be taught about the 
language as well as taught the language. At least one recent report 
suggests that teaching about transformational grammar leads to the 
production of well-formed novel sentences by second-language 
learners. Requiring students to make grammatical transforma- 
tions is obviously a very useful teaching procedure and one that has 
been used frequently. Using a course based on a transformational 
grammar is quite a different matter, and making students conscious 
of the principles of that grammar is far different again. Even if one 
has doubts about either (or both) of the latter uses of transforma- 
tional grammar in second-language teaching, he should still agree 
that any insights that transformational grammar has to offer in con- 
trastive analysis should be used. Also, there can be little doubt that 
fresh directions have to be found in the gradation of materials and 
m productivity. Perhaps in these problem areas too transforma- 
tional grammar may open the doors to new advances. 



U J- W - Ne y> "Transformational Grammar in a Ryudai Classroom,” La„euaee 
15 (1965), pp. 51-60. * 8 
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